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FOREWORD 


This  puhllcation  was  prepared  under  contract 
by  the  UNITED  STATES  JOINT  PUBLICATIOIS  RE¬ 
SEARCH  SERVICE,  a  federal-  government  organi¬ 
zation  established  to  service  the  translation 
and  research  needs  of  the  various  government 
departments. 
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Embracing  all  institutions  and  all  relationships j  and  above  all 
the  conditioSiS  and  laws  of  the  functioning  of  the  economic  machanism, 
the  profound  changes  which  sta-tism  has  brought  into  the  various  fields 
of  the  life  of  the  highly  developed  capitalist  society  are  searching  for 
their  theoretical  and  scientific  explanation  and  are  forcing  all  class 
and  political  traits  to  detenuine  their  action  in  accordance  therewith. 
Since  the  state  stands  at  the  center  of  the  clw-riges  which  have  overcome 
contemporary  social  realities,  the  determination  of  the  rslationship 
toward  the  existing  state  mecha.nism  and  the  concrete  manifestations  of 
its  activity  and  impact  upon  social  processes  becomes  a  key  political 
question.  In  this  regard  one  can  today  observe  two  extreme  positioias, 
both  equally  one-sided  and  incorreoto 

On  the  one  hand,  theories  have  been  created  according  to  which 
the  capitalist  order  in  the  Westei*n  codlferies  has  undergone  in  the  course 
of  past  decades  a  ‘'quiet  revolution"  wM’ch  has  eliminated  from  social 
reality  the  sliarp  class  conflicts  and  exaggerated  ownership  Inequalities, 
and  Instead  of  c;d.ses  and  social  dlstiurbajices  hfis  brought  full  eirjpioynent 
and  social  security.  The  principal  instiniment  cf  this  progress  is  held 
to  be  the  social  mechanism  in  ezis  bonce  wliich,  in  a  multi -partisan  de¬ 
mocracy  vdth  universal  suffrage,  roust  serve  the  interests  of  the  majority 
or  at  least  constantly  attenq^t  to  take  care  of  such  interests.  The  state 
has  therefore  limited  the  power  of  private  property,  reduced  by  taxation 
large  estates  and  large  px'ofits,  and  by  means  of  nationalization  and 
other  measures  created  a  "mixed  economy*'  sjrstem  in  which  the  working 
class  enjoys  a  more  or  less  equal  share,  Vva-rious  forms  of  social  protec¬ 
tion  have  eliminated  any  mass  manifestation  of  actual  irdsery,  and  the 
democratic  school  system  has  wj.dely  opaixed  the  doors  of  social  progress 
to  those  belonging  to  the  "icrwrer"  social  strata.  As  to  those  goals  of 
eooiaX  progress  and  social  Justice  that  were  to  be  attained  only  through 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order,  these  have  either  already  been  at- 
tajjied  or  have  become  attaiiiable  through  the  evolution  of  this  very 
order  and  within  its  own  framework.  From  being  the  tcol  of  one  class, 
the  class  of  rich  exploiters,  which  it  irdeed  might  have  once  been,  the 
state  has  transformed  itself  into  a  tool  of  everyone’s  interests,  into 
the  principal  moving  force  of  social  progress.  Very  roughly  but  exactly 
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expounded,  this  is  the  basic  substance  of  the  theory  of  "popular  capi¬ 
talism,"  of  the  welfare  state  of  plenty,  or  other  similar  concepts  and 
ideological  visions  so  abundant  in  contemporary  Western  political  litera- 

SimiTaT*  interpretations  of  statist  tendencies  and  changes  in  so¬ 
cial  reality  in  the  Western  countries  constitute  the  common  ideological 
platform  of  those  social  forces  and  strata  which  accept  class  and  politi¬ 
cal  compromises  based  upon  the  new  role  of  state  and  bureaucracy*  The 
influence  of  such  concepts  is  particularly  strong  in  the  social-democratic 
and  laborite  portion  of  the  worker's'  movement,  and  it  iP  upon  these  con¬ 
cepts  that  the  leaderships  of  the  soGia3.-democratic  and  labosrite  parties 
and  trade  unions  base  their  programs  and  build  their  political  tactics. 

In  the  "welfare  state"  wiiich  has  part3y  already  been  created  the  t€isk  of 
the  working  class  is  not  to  tear  down  and  change,  but  rather  to  preserve 
and  addj  this  is  the  fundamental  political  conclusion  which  social  de¬ 
mocracy  derives  from  Its  apologetio  appraisal  of  social  changes  in  the 
highly  developed  Western  countries. 

The  second  view  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fdrst.  It  denies 
the  existence  —  indeed  the  very  possibility  of  the  existence  —  of  pro¬ 
gressive  social  changes  in  those  countries  that  did  not  undergo  a  vio¬ 
lent  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  order.  RefeiTing  to  Mai’xism,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  view  especially  harp  upon  the  assertion  that  in  the  system 
of  ednss  exploitation  no  state  is  anything  liut  the  tool  with  wdiich  the 
ruling  class  oppresses  and  persecutes  the  exploited  c?n.ssc  With  the  coiiif- 
ing  of  crises  into  the  capitalist  order,  the  reactionary,  oppressive 
natvire  of  the  capitalist  state  inevitably  increases  in  momentum,  because 
direct  oppression  becomes  more  and  more  indispensable  for  preserving  the 
order.  Hence  the  strengthening  of  the  state  can  only  mean  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  pressitre  upon  and  the  oppression  of  the  working  class  by  the 
state  apparatus,  since  every  action  by  this  apparatus  substantially  means 
an  act  of  class  violence. 

If  the  capitalist  state  nationalizes  entire  bi-anches  of  produc¬ 
tion,  it  does  so  only  in  order  to  save  from  barikruptny  the  private  capi¬ 
talist  monopolies  Tdxich  are  generously  compensated  from  social  funds  for 
their  inefficiencies.  Were  the  state  organs  to  atteinpt  to  regulate  law¬ 
fully  the  relationsJ-iip  between  labor  and  capital,  the  true  purpose  of 
this  could  only  be  to  take  away  from  the  workers  their  right  to  fight  for 
their  demands  and,  when  the  situation  requires  it,  to  strUie  and  force 
the  capitalists  to  give  in.  If  the  state  apparatus  were  to  give  support 
to  the  formation  of  a  mechanism  for  the  x^orkers'  participation  in  manage¬ 
ment,  one  would  see  in  thi.s  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  working  class  and 
break  up  its  \mity  and  solidarity* 

A  similar  appraisal  of  Icrig -range  statist  changes  in  the  socio¬ 
economic  structure  and  political  irechai-iism  cf  the  Western  countries  — 
an  appraisal  which  boils  dovm  to  negating  any  such  changes  and  adopting 
an  a  priori,  negative  attitude  toward  them  —  represents  not  only  the  ex- 
treniT^tiSoretical  manifestation  of  a  dogmatic  revision  of  Marxism,  but 
is  an  important  element  in  the  practical  policies  of  certain  Communist 
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parties  in  the  West  in  a  given  period  tdiea  the  cold  war  between  the  East 
and  West  is  intensified.  Now  that  the  contradictions  of  statism  have 
so  essentially  changed  the  conditions  of  practical  political  action,  now 
that  the  solution  of  all  acute  social  problems  touchirjg  upon  the  economic 
and  political  Interests  of  the  working  class  and  society  as  a  whole  has 
become  subordinated  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  widespread  system  of 
state  intervention  measures,  any  a  priori  negative  stand  toward  the  new 
role  of  the  state  can  produce  but  one  results  political  and  social  iso¬ 
lation. 

In  the  mirror  of  their  one-sidedness,  both  the  afcre-mentioned 
concepts  give  a  deformed  and  incorrect  image  of  the  complex  and  contra¬ 
dictory  rea3it3’’  of  the  transition  period,  full  of  the  complex  and  mani¬ 
fold  mardfestations  of  statism.  No  matter  how  far  apart  with  regard  to 
their  conclusions,  these  two  ooncept;s  ai‘e  actual3.y  very  close  in  their 
methodolcgys  they  neglect  the  vivid  and  always  cos-reot  dialeotics  of 
statist  phenomena  by  separating  and  making  absolute  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  social  realities  that  actually  exist  in  their  urdty  of  opposites. 

Neither  bourgeois  sociology  and  pcldtical  science  nor  social  demo¬ 
cratic  and  Stalirdst  dogmatism  are  capable  of  explaining  the  key  to  the 
entire  transition-period  phenomenons  S'batism  and  the  new  role  of  the 

The  starting  point  of  scientific  interpretation  of  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  statism  is  the  general  Marxist  teaching  on  the  state,  its  nature, 
eni  the  historioal  conditions  cf  its  existence  and  withering  away, 

Marxism  holds  any  state  to  be  the  unity  of  contradiction  in  the 
sense  that  the  state  is  always  a  class  product,  an  apparatus  of  publdc 
power  separated  fi*oro  the  society,  wliich,  with  the  aid  cf  organized  force, 
maintains  a  determined  class  order  through  which  and  because  of  which 
exists  the  rule  cf  one  class  over  another  oppressed  class  and  the  entire 
society.  However,  the  state  can  dischai’ge  its  fundamental  fuiiction  as 
guardian  of  a  determined  class  order  only  by  assuming  upon  itself  the 
role  of  the  formal  representative  of  society  as  a  whole,  ioe,,  of  that 
•'visible  corporation”  wherein  this  society  as  a  whole  is  reflected.  In 
any  social  order  the  state  monopolizes  in  its  hands  the  dlscliarge  of  a 
score  of  generally  useful  social  functicns  whioh,  by  their  natxire,  must 
bs  carried  out  in  a  centralized  fashion.  As  Ifera  and  Engels  demonstrated 
in  theii’  theoretical  and  historical  works,  any  state  in  history  has  had 
such  funcW-ons.  The  role  cf  the  state,  as  the  tccl  of  class  rule,  does 
not  exclude  but  makes  indispensable  its  formal  representation  of  society 
as  a  whole. 

The  second  fundamental  characteristic  of  any  state  csrganization 
is  its  function  as  the  apparatus  cf  public  authoid-ty  which,  by  its  posi¬ 
tion  and  duties*  is  separated  from  the  society  upon  which  it  acts  as 
an  outside  power.  This  apparatus  ba.s  the  intrinsic  desii’e  to  subos’di- 
nate  to  itself  the  entire  society,  including  that  very  ruling  class 
whose  interests  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  To  what  extent  and  in  what 
forms  this  tendency  will  materialize  always  depends  upon  the  concrete 
historical  conditions.  The  obsoleteness  or  incompleteness  of  a  given 
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class  order  whose  furjctf^-oning  requires  constanii  reliance  upon  state  in¬ 
tervention  and  enforcement,  and  the  correlation  of  forces  of  antagonistic 
social  classes  which  fight  each  other  for  influence  upon  the  social  life 
and  social  policies  ~  these  represent  the  conditions  and  circranstances 
which  make  possible  and  impel  the  strengthening  of  the  state  as  a  power 
above  society. 

In  the  light  of  these  general  theoretical  views,  let  us  now  con¬ 
sider  the  role  and  function  of  the  state  in  the  contemporary  transitional 
stage:  first,  in  those  societies  in  which  there  has  occurred  no  violent 
overthrow  of  the  existing  state-legal  and  pc'litical  superstmcture.  The 
obsoleteness  of  capitalist  rels-tionships  and  institutions,  particularly 
capitalist  jrivate  ownership,  heis  led  to  a  crisis  of  the  whole  system 
based  upon  the  complete  domination  cf  private  cspitalc  The  only  way  out 
of  this  crisis  was* the  subordination  of  the  economic  and  social  raeoli&n- 
ism  to  ccmpulsoiy  state  control.  In  order  to  protect  the  existing  order 
from  disintegration  and  disaster,  in  the  future  the  state  had  to  regulate 
its  functioning.  State  intervention  measures,  however,  coul.d  enable  the 
socioeconomic  mechanism  to  function  further  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
eliminated  or  at  least  reduced  the  impact  of  the  actual  causes  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  depths  to  which  the  capitalist  system  sank.  Such  causes,  of 
course,  were  intrinsic  in  the  very  natxire  of  the  processes  of  material 
production  upon  wluch  is  based  the  whole  system  of  modem  society  which 
had  become  so  closely  tied  to  and  integrated  into  national  and  interna- 
ticnal  proportions  that  it  could  no  longer  suffer  the  authority  of 
private  capital,  the  subordination  to  private  capitalist  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution. 

Hence,  designed  to  enable  the  socioeconomic  mechanism  to  develop 
further  the  measures  taken  by  the  capitali.st  state  must  be  such  as  to 
limit  the  sovereign  power  of  private  eapitsl.  If  the  elimination  of  the 
crisis  of  the  existing  system  is  the  direct  motive  of  state  intervention, 
its  inevitable  result  must  be  the  modification  and  undermining  of  the 
very  institutions  upon  x<rhich  this  system  rests.  The  protection  of  the 
existing  order  requires  the  state,  as  the  formal  representative  of  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  idiole,  to  secure  the  indispensable  concessior,s  to  the  objec¬ 
tive  needs  of  social  development  by  introducing  for  the  first  time  into 
the  state  capitalist  order  the  elements  of  planning  and  social  manage¬ 
ment,  Hence  the  contradictory  character  of  all  state  capitalist  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  capitalist  relatiorxsliips  continue  to  exist,  albeit  in 
a  modified  fashion.  These  may  eventually  manifest  a  specific  trend  toward 
disappearing. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  contradictory  character  that  the 
state  capitalist  and  other  statist  forms  of  institutions  which  dominate 
social  realities  during  the  transition  stage  can  have  a  very  different 
concrete  sociopolitical  and  class  substance  forming  part  of  completely 
opposite  tendencies  within  social  movements.  These  can  be  either  "the 
last  effort  of  capitalism  to  survive,  or  the  first  step  toward  socialism, 
Whether  they  shall  be  one  or  the  other  depends  primarily  upon  the 


strength  and  conscious  political  action  c,f  the  working  class,  i.e<,, 
upon  the  outcome  of  its  struggle  for  power"  (Program  SKJ,  "Kulture," 
Belgrade  1958,  page  25 )• 

The  analysis  of  the  deSolopjient  of  statism  in  the  highly  developed 
coxmtries  of  the  West  has  shown  during  the  past  3  or  U  years  the  extent 
to  which  this  appi-aisal  is  accurate  and  politically  significant,  as  well 
as  timely  from  the  standpoint  of  social  forces  fighting  for  socialism. 

Ar^  manifestation  of  state  intervention,  any  concrete  form  of 
statism,  contains,  at  least  potentially,  both  progressive  and  reactionary 
in5)lications  and  consequences  with  regard  to  the  general  direction  of 
social  movement. 


